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Mr Taft's Views on Education 


“The criticism that we hear from 
England of the Rhodes scholars 
ought to give us anxiety as to our 
system of education and bring to 
our minds that our standards are not 
so high as they should be, that our 
discipline has a certain degree of 
flabbiness and that there is too 
much of our education that makes 
for mediocrity and superficial re- 
sults. The comparisons that experi- 
ence in the Rhodes scholarships 
enables friendly critics to make, in- 
dicate that the Americans are 
bright, ambitious and diligent, but 
that they lack thorough knowledge 
and thorough training and do not 
seem to understand the necessity 
for learning a subject from the 
ground up, but that they are eager 
to go into research work before they 
have learned the elementary parts of 
a subject. 


Do Schools Attempt Too Much ? 


“Have we not attempted too 
much by increasing the number of 
studies in our primary and second- 
ary curriculums, without consider- 
ing whether it was possible in the 
time allowed to get more than a 
smattering of the new branches, and 
whether even if seriously attempted 
they furnished a proper basis for a 
useful education? Have we not 
erred by attempting to make our 
high schools half universities in the 
studies offered in a secondary 
course? To one who is denied col- 
lege education, is it not of a much 
greater benefit that he have a thor- 
ough preparation in those branches 
that discipline the mind than that he 
should acquire a lot of information 
which he will not retain and which 
will serve him but little in the fu- 
ture? Does not thoroughness in a 
secondary course, developing his 
logical faculty by use of arithmetic 
and algebra and geometry, training 
him to write good English and giv- 
ing him a general knowledge of 
geography, English literature and 
history, give a far better basis upon 
which he can build his real educa- 
tion in the university of life, than if 
he pursued a much wider curricu- 
lum? Is it not better that he should 


know thoroughly and well the things | 


he does study, so that they help his 
use of his own faculties, than that 


he should know, for a while, many | 


things which involve merely tem- 


porary additions to his information, | 


without mental training? 


Socialized Education 


“The Gary system has com- 
mended itself to students of educa- 
tion for various reasons. One of the | 
reasons given by an educational ex- | 
pert is that it promises ‘a socialized 
education in harmony with the pro- 
gressive thought of the day.’ I un- 
derstand the Gary system to be a | 
good thing and that its chief feat- 
ure is economy of ¢pace in a 
schoolroom by arranging the hours | 
of school instruction and recreation | 
so that while one body of pupils is 
studying, another may be playing, 
and that it secures a useful super- | 
vision of the pupil’s recreation as 
well as of his instruction. But 
when I note that it is to be ‘a social- 
ized education in harmony with the 
progressive thought of the day,’ I | 
feel as if efforts in that somewhat | 
vague direction were likely to sacri- 
fice the hard routine and disciplinary 
work that is necessary to give pupils 
a thorough elementary education. 


Industrial Education 


“There has been a_ universal 
movement toward industrial educa- 
tion in our public school system and 
it is certainly a most useful advance. 
But it can be begun too early and 
may thus interfere with thorough- 
ness in the primary branches. One 
going into a trade ought to have a 
good common school education and 
nothing should be sacrificed to that. 
With this, he will make a better 
skilled workman and if successful 
enough to step into a broader field, 
he will have a sound basis on which 
to build a mental equipment for 
great responsibilities. 


The Conservation of Human Time | 

“We hear a good deal about con- 
servation of resources. What I wish 
to suggest this afternoon is that in 


addition to the denudation of our | 


forests, the washing away of our soil, 


mining, the destruction due to a lack 
of precaution against fire, and the re- 
duction in the possible length of 
human life by a lack of hygienic 
regulation and restraint, there is also 
a most important waste of valuable 
human time in the years of the life 
of the boy and girl between six and 
fourteen years. 

“Between six and fourteen their 
memories are capable ot wonderful 
discipline. They can be given the 
power of committing to memory with 
the utmost ease, by requiring them 
to work constantly this faculty of 
their minds. As they grow older, 
such training of the memory is more 
and more difficult. In the German 
schools and in the English schools, 
the amount that boys between six 
and fourteen are required to com- 
mit may well command our admira- 
tion and wonder because it is so out 
of proportion to the amount that we 
require of our children. The Ger- 
man youth at fifteen is as well pre- 
pared to enter a college course as 
our boys of eighteen and nineteen. 
He has made up three years by 
harder work, longer hours and fewer 
vacations. We can not admit that 
our boys are not so capable of learn- 
ing, but we must admit that we do 
not subject them to the same labor 
or the same discipline. We have 
too much marking time. We do not 
begin hard work with them early 
enough. 

“ We are the country which began 
the system of general education and 
insisted upon its necessity in order 
to prepare for useful citizenship in a 
government by the people. We did 
not have the trained teachers, and we 
were in a pioneer state in a way, so 
that we did not adopt the most thor- 
ough methods. But now we have 
ceased to be a pioneer country. We 
have as much material growth as 
any country. There is no reason 
why we should not make our educa- 
tion as thorough and useful for the 

| youth as that in France, or Germany 
or England. 


Disciplinary Study 


“ The kindergarten system is use- 
ful to stimulate powers of observa- 
tion in the young child, before he or 
she becomes six years old. It may 
be necessary during those years to 
secure the attention of the child by 
gratifying its desires. But after the 
child becomes six years of age, the 
time for discipline has begun. Then 
the circumstance that the child does 
not like a particular study is one of 
the best reasons for insisting on his 
pursuing it. I can not but think 
that the reason for the lack of knowl- 
edge and accuracy in respect to 
reading, writing and spelling and 
correct English in our boys and 


| girls, of which we hear so much 


complaint, is that they do not have 
the drilling in those branches which 
in earlier days, under even less ex- 
pert teachers, was sturdily carried 
on. The time taken for that has now 
been reduced in order to enlarge the 
curriculum, and to find things for 
the study of the child that do not 


train the mind, but are thought to | 
I do not wish | 


awaken its interest. 
to be understood as saying that this 
enlargement of the curriculum may 


not be good, but it should not be | 


made by sacrificing thorough and 
disciplinary study of the primary 
branches. 


Respect for Authority 
“Another difficulty the modern 


teacher has to meet is that the par- | 
| racy’s most potent bonds, not only keeping us in touch, like wireless 


ents do not support his authority. 
In Germany, the teacher, by his in- 


fluential standing in the community, | 
has control over the parents as well | 


as the children. He is one thor- 


oughly prepared for his task and a | 
very well educated man, and when | 


he lays down the rules for the educa- 
tion of the child, he does not feel 


the necessity for consulting the 
parents or of making himself popu- | 


lar with them. He has the respon- 


sibility for the development of the | 
child, and knowing his business and | 
substantial as that of the teachers of California or of Chicago, or of St. Paul 


having the needed prestige, he com- 


mands the support of the parents | 


and secures it. With us the teacher 
is too often subjected to the whim 


_ or misdirected interference of the 


parents, and finds his or her author- 
ity limited by the power of the local 
school authorities who intervene to 
| prevent discipline and training use- 


the extravagant character of our | ful for the child. 








President Taft To Our Teachers 


The address of Mr Taft, former President of the United States, to the 
teachers of this State, at their great meeting in Rochester, is in part pre- 
sented here that every school may hear the words of this distinguished 
layman. 
training in public school, who made a notable record in college, who has 
carried into our present complex life the virtues which our fathers culti- 
vated and practised in days when life was simpler, and who has through 
his experience had unusual opportunity for appraising the values of educa- 
tion. All these things make it worth while that those who are responsible 
for the teaching of our children should hear what he has to say in regard to 
matters of most vital concern to the people. We are not able to agree with 
him in every detail of his views, as, for example, in his statement as to the 
achievement of the English or German boy when compared with that of an 
American youth. There is perhaps a more rigorous training in certain 
respects in these and other western European countries than prevails gen- 
erally here; and in some of these countries there is a more serious and 
intelligent interest on the part of the parents; but it can hardly be said that 
the popular interest in education is more serious or widespread in any of 
these than it is with us; and it is hardly conceivable that in the totality of 
the training and the result, there is anything like the wide variation that is 
intimated. There is much in our flexible programs and our less uniform 
product which can not easily be measured. Nevertheless the advice of 
President Taft concerning the need of thoroughness and courtesy and moral 
training and respect for authority is sound; and we who are more directly 
responsible for the guidance of the schools are grateful for this wholesome, 
helpful word from one who, having occupied the highest civil position, has 


become a teacher. 





To The Teacners 


I was absent from the office for three weeks in a journey across the 
continent, to speak, first, to the teachers of Minnesota (in return for Presi- 
dent Vincent’s address at our Convocation) and, then, to the teachers 
(about five thousand in number) of southern California. This trip which 
allowed me to see, and for the first time, the other side of this continent, 
revealed what no reports could adequately convey and no geography accu- 
rately visualize. The imagined great mountain barrier was not there. At 
any rate, one was not conscious of its existence. There was only a vast, 
lonesome, awesome, stretch of plateau beyond the vast, level and almost 
treeless plains —a plateau above which appeared the heads and shoulders 
of mountains that would have stood as giants if they had risen from the 
ocean to the same height. The solitude of these great plains and plateaus 
seemed alone to separate the cities of the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic 
coast from the cities of the Pacific coast. And while for miles and miles 


| one would not see a human habitation or a human being in this solitude, 


when a village or town or little city did suddenly spring into sight, almost 
invariably there would appear above the usually low, one-story and prim- 
itive houses a substantial school building, often of two or three stories. It 
was the one conspicuously hopeful promising sign of community spirit in 
that most strongly individualistic part of America. The telegraph and 
telephone wires and the railroads help to hold the states of these widely 
separate coasts together in one republic, but the thought was constantly 
rising that the chains of schools across the continent are after all democ- 


stations, with the past, but holding us together in one great common pur- 
pose, whether we live in the companionships of the city or the solitudes of 
the plains or the mountain plateaus. 





The N. E. A. 1916 Meeting 


The executive committee of the National Education Association has 
decided that the 1916 meeting will be held in New York City in the week 
beginning July 3d. The American School, published by a company whose 
president is a member of the executive committee, says in editorial com- 
ment: “ There seems to be a general feeling that the teachers of the Empire 
State will respond with generous support; that they will welcome an 
opportunity to show that the quality of their professional enthusiasm is as 


and Minneapolis.” Every teacher in this State has both an opportunity 
and an obligation in this matter. 


The teachers are reminded that the ninth of December is the birthday 
of Joel Chandler Harris, to the end that the attention of the children in the 
schools may on that day be especially called to the treasure which this 
inimitable story-teller has added to our literature. 

Joun H. FIntey 





| similar lesson in the schools. 


They are the utterance of one who has himself undergone hard | 





Urges More Thorough Training 


“A boy should get the habit of 


| obeying the law because it is the 


law, of obeying the properly consti- 
tuted authorities because they are 
such. This habit of obedience can 
be largely and properly developed, 


| or much injured in the family and 
| the school. 
| public. 


A school is not a re- 
The laws are not made by 
the pupils, and ought not to be be- 
cause they are not competent to 
make them. It is for the purpose of 


| developing their political competence 


that we have schools. In the 


| process they must be made to un- 


derstand that until they reach man- 
hood, obedience is the first law of 
their proper growth to be a citizen. 
If the children have impressed on 
them the necessity for obedience at 
home, they are better subjects for a 
If they 
are encouraged at home to laugh at 


| their teachers, to discuss their de- 


fects, to distrust their knowledge, 
and to evade their instructions, the 
task of the teacher of inculcating in 
them a proper respect for authority 
and for experience is doubled. 


The Teaching of Manners 


“T have a friend who as the man- 
aging editor of a great magazine 
made inquiry by circular letters to 
the school superintendents of a great 
number of cities and towns of the 
country into the amount of time and 
effort spent in the public schools in 
teaching manners to the school chil- 
dren. He was much discouraged by 
the answers he received. One school 
superintendent of a large city an- 
swered with a good deal of emphasis 
that no time was spent in such 
teaching because this was a democ- 
racy where all were equal and it 
would be out of place. The answer 
reveals a serious defect in the train- 
ing of our children and in the con- 
ceptions of the children of a larger 
growth among us. It is that equality 
before the law, equality of oppor- 
tunity and equal participation 
through the ballot in the govern- 
ment of the country, the ideals 
which a democracy seeks to secure 
for its citizens, are in some way out 
of keeping with good manners. In 
its last analysis this attitude is a 
protest against leadership in a 
democracy, against any difference 
in the respect that should be shown 
to high character, long experience, 
great learning and ability or noted 
and useful achievement. It is the 
assertion of an equality between 


| young and old, between the good 


and the bad, the shiftless and the in- 
dustrious, which is utterly sub- 
versive of progress in society and of 
the true aims of a democracy. The 
democracy which makes me feel and 
show in my bearing ‘I am as good 
as you are’ is likely to be fatal to 
good manners. It produces the of- 
fensive American whom Dickens de- 
scribed. It produces that blatant 
fellow countryman of ours who 
brags in European railway com- 
partments and hotel lobbies and 
does more to lower American repu- 
tation for manners than twenty 
modest, well-bred Americans who 
pass unnoticed can do to raise it. 
But the democracy which makes a 
man feel ‘other peopie are as good 
as I am and deserve at my hands 
every consideration’ is a democracy 
that has produced manners of as 
high type as any in the world. Ben- 
jamin Franklin had the finest cour- 
tesy and no American can think 
without patriotic pride of the quon- 
dam printer’s boy, standing in the 
proudest court of Europe, perfectly 
self-respecting, but full too of re- 
spect for others, as he accepted the 
homage of king and courtiers. He 
mingled, too, at home and abroad 
with the humble and lowly and man- 
ifested to them the same easy self- 
respect and respect for others. 
Democracy may thus be, and ought 
to be, the mother of the truest 
courtesy. 

“T am not suggesting an addition 
to the curriculum in the public 
schools of good manners. I think, 
however, the tendency to bad man- 
ners may be obviated, as I have al- 
ready said, by better discipline at 
home and in the schools, and by in- 
culcating a respect for authority, and 
an explanation of the true meaning 


of equal rights by enforcing upon | 
the child the principle that every | 


right involves a duty, and that until 
or unless the duty is done, he can 
not claim his right. 


Moral and Religious Training 


“One other subject, and I am 
done. Education is for the purpose 
of making good citizens. It is for 
the purpose of promoting the moral- 
ity and sense of duty of those who 
are the subjects of it. We must 
have secular education. We can not 
have sectarian education supported 
by public funds. There can be no 
division of the school fund under 
our constitutional systems, and 
there ought to be none. Yet educa- 
tion without moral and religious 
training lacks something very vital. 
How are we to accompany the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the dis- 
cipline of the mind in secular educa- 
tion with moral and religious train- 
ing? It has been supposed that the 
home would supply this; that in 
Sunday schools we might secure it. 
The difficulty is that for those pu- 
pils who need moral instruction 
most, neither the religious home in- 
fluence nor Sunday schools are avail- 
able. How then are we going to 
supply them? Can we teach pure 
morality without religion? There 
are textbooks of ethics that do not 
involve religious creeds or faith, and 
they might be used in the public 
schools. They have such books in 
France. I do not think that purely 
ethical instruction is so effective for 
the moral training of the boy and 
the girl as when united with re- 
ligious instruction. The study of 
the Bible and its lessons, and espe- 
cially the New Testament, is ad- 
mirably adapted to promote moral- 
ity and incidentally to stimulate a 
good English style. But it would 
seem impossible to have compulsory 
Biblical instruction in the public 
schools without running counter to 
the religious scruples of one part of 
our people or another, which must 
be respected. If it is to be useful, 
study of the Bible should be much 
more thorough. How can this be 
brought about? It has been sug- 
gested that under the Gary plan, 
churches are permitted to take 
charge of the boys and girls of their 
respective faiths during part of the 
school day, and during this time to 
give religious and Biblical instruc- 
tion. We had such a system in the 
Philippines, and we followed what 
was known as the Faribault plan. I 
have thought that even a more di- 
rect method might bring about what 
is desired. Moral or ethical instruc- 
tion might be required for two or 
three hours of the week, and then 
any parent or pupil might be per- 
mitted to substitute for these three 
hours thus required, religious and 
Biblical instruction for the same 
periods by the teacher of any church 
elected by the parent or pupil, in 
some of the schoolrooms designated 
for the purpose. In this way we 
would have some moral instruction 
for all and religious and Biblical in- 
struction for those who desire it. 
It would be compulsory in the sense 
that some kind of moral instruction 
would have to be taken. It would 
be voluntary in that no religious in- 
struction would be given to any who 
did not elect to take it. The state 
would furnish the rooms but would 
not pay for the religious instruction. 
I believe that after the introduction 
of this change, there would be less 
flippancy, more seriousness, a bet- 
ter sense of duty and better manners 
among the pupils than now exist. 


Simple and More Thorough 
Training 

“Many have been greatly con- 
cerned at the general situation in re- 
spect to education in this country. 
They have been afraid that it would 
affect the training of the next gen- 
eration, would make it more super- 
ficial and less thorough in thought 
and work. It may be that they have 
misread the present tendencies or 
the tendencies of the last two 
decades. I hope that they have and 
whether they have or not, I have a 
still stronger hope that there is a 
reaction against what I have sug- 
gested as defects in our present sys- 
tem and that this will lead to a sim- 
pler and more thorough training in 
our primary and secondary schools.” 





